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D.  G.  ROSSETTI  AND  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

\M  well  assured  that  this  audience  is  too  kind,  and  too  sym- 
pathetic, to  wish  me  to  enlarge  on  the  mingled  feelings  of 
:  and  thankfulness,  with  which  I  find  myself  once  again  per- 
ted  to  enter  on  the  duties  in  which  I  am  conscious  that  before 
y-fl\  short  in  too  many  ways  ;  and  in  which  I  only  have  vent- 
ed to  ask,  and  to  accept,  your  farther  trust,  in  the  hope  of 
ig  able  to  bring  to  some  of  their  intended  conclusions,  things 
in  the  nature  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  what  jet  re- 
us of  an  old  man's  energy ;  but,  before,  too  eagerly  begun, 
I  too  irregularly  followed.     And  indeed  I  am  partly  under  the 
pression,  both  in  gratitude  and  regret,  that  Professor  Kich- 
md's  resignation,  however  justly  motived  by  his  wish  to  pur- 
3  with  uninterrupted  thought  the  career  open  to  him  in  his 
ofession,  had  partly  also  for  its  reason  the  courtesy  of  conces- 
m  to  his  father's  old  friend ;  and  his  own  feeling  that  while 
1 1  was  able  to  be  of  service  in  advancing  the  branches  of  ele- 
entary  art  with  which  I  was  specially  acquainted,  it  was  best 
ait  I  should  make  the  attempt  on  lines  already  opened,  and 
ith  the  aid  of  old  friends.     I  am  now  alike  comforted  in  hav- 
ig  left  you,  and  encouraged  in  return  ;  for  on  all  grounds  it  was 
tOst  desirable  that  to  the  imperfect,  and  yet  in  many  points  new 
id  untried  code  of  practice  which  I  had  instituted,  the  founla- 
3ns  of  higher  study  should  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Richmond, 
|  connection  with  the  methods  of  art-education  recognized  in 
\e  Academies  of  Europe.     And  although  I  have  not  yet  been 
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ab]e  to  consult  with  'him  on  the  subject,  I  trust  that  no  i; 
tion  of  the  courses  of  figure  study,  thus  established,  m;^™1 
yolved  in  the  completion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  of  the  sys°  f, 
subordinate  exercises  in  natural  history  and  landscape,  incm  v 
in  the  schools  to  which  at  present,  for  convenience'  sa 
name  is  attached  ;  but  which,  if  they  indeed  deserve  ena 
ment,  will,  I  hope,  receive  it  ultimately,  as  presenting  ~df 
beginner  the  first  aspects  of- art,  in  the  widest,  because  the 
blest,   relation  to   those   of    divinely   organized   and  anirZ 
Nature.  ite< 

The  immediate  task  I  propose  to  myself  is  to  make  s  . 
able,  by  all  the  illustration  I  can  give  them,  the  now  unec  1Ce 
collection  possessed  by  the  Oxford  schools  of  Turner  dr,1.  e' 
and  sketches,  completed  as  it  has  been  bv  the  kindness  mp 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  at  the  intercession  of  , 
Leopold  ;  and  furnishing  the  means  of  progress  in  the  st,m 
landscape  such  as  the  great  painter  himself  only  conceiv^,0 
scope  of  toward  the  closing  period  of  his  life.     At  the  01 . 
of  next  term,  I  hope,  with  Mr.  Macdonald's  assistance,  tc  Jj 
drawn  up  a  little  synopsis  of  the  elementary  exercises  wh   ., 
my  earlier  books  have  been  recommended  for  practice  in  '. 
scape, — a  subject  which,  if  you  look  back  to  the  courses  c 
lectures  here,  you  will  find  almost  affectedly  neglected, -ju    £  , 
cause  it  was  my  personal  province.     Other  matters  under 
eration,  till  I  get  them  either  done,  or  determined,  I  ha   .' 
mind  to  talk  of  ;  but  to-day,  and  in  the  three  lectures  wh?  v 
hope  to  give  in  the  course  of  the  summer  term,  I  wish  to  iV  J~ 
such  account  as  is  possible  to  me  of  the  vivid  phase  into  wl. 
find  our  English  art  in  general  to  have  developed  since  fL    . 
knew  it  :  and,  though  perhaps  not  without  passing  deprec;" 
of  some  of  its  tendencies,  to  rejoice  with  you  unqualifiedly  it   , 
honour  which  may  most  justly  be  rendered  to  the  leaders,  whe 
passed  away  or  yet  present  with  us,  of  England's  Modern  Paint, 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  reverence  of  sorrow,  to  speak  j 
of  my  much  loved  friend,  Gabriel  Rossetti.  But,  in  justice 
less  than  in  the  kindness  due  to  death,  I  believe  his  name  shou 
placed  first  on  the  list  of  men,  within  my  own  range  of  kn 
edge,  who  have  raised  and  changed  the  spirit  of  modern  . 
raised,  in  absolute  attainment ;  changed,  in  direction  of  tern 
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Rossetti  added  to  the  before  accepted  systems  of  colour  in  paint- 
ing, cne  based  on  the  principles  of  manuscript  illumination, 
which  permits  his  design  to  rival  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of 
panted  glass,  without  losing  either  the  mystery  or  the  dignity 
of  light  and  shade.  And  he  was,  as  I  believe  it  is  now  generally 
ad  nitted,  the  chief  intellectual  force  in  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  romantic  school  in  England. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  my  former  writings  must  be 
aware  that  I  use  the  word  e romantic5  always  in  a  noble  sense  ; 
meaning  the  habit  of  regarding  the  external  and  real  world  as  a 
singer  of  Romaunts  would  have  regarded  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  as  Scott,  Burns,  Byron,  and  Tennyson  have  regarded  it  in 
our  own  times.  But,  as  Rossetti's  colour  was  based  on  the  for- 
mer art  of  illumination,  so  his  romance  was  based  on  traditions 
of  earlier  and  more  sacred  origin  than  those  which  have  inspired 
our  highest  modern  romantic  literature.  That  literature  has  in 
all  cases  remained  strongest  in  dealing  with  Contemporary  fact. 
The  genius  of  Tennyson  is  at  its  highest  in  the  poems  of  '  Maud,' 
eIn  Memoriam,'  and  the  'Northern  Farmer' ;  but  that  of  Ros- 
sr  -;i,  as  of  his  greatest  disciple,  is  seen  only  when  on  pilgrimage 
i\  Palestine. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  will  not  think  that  in  speak- 
ing of  him  as  Rossetti's  disciple  I  derogate  from  the  respect  due 
to  his  own  noble  and  determined  genius.  In  all  living  schools 
it  chances  often  that  the  disciple  is  greater  than  his  master ;  and 
it  is  always  the  first  sign  of  a  dominant  and  splendid  intellect, 
that  it  knows  of  whom  to  learn.  Rossetti's  great  poetical  genius 
justified  my  claiming  for  him  total,  and,  I  believe,  earliest, 
originality  in  the  sternly  materialistic,  though  deeply  reverent 
veracity,  with  which  alone,  of  all  schools  of  painters,  this 
brotherhood  of  Englishmen  has  conceived  the  circumstances  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  And  if  I  had  to  choose  one  picture  which 
represented  in  purity  and  completeness,  this  manner  of  their 
thought,  it  would  be  Rossetti's  6 Virgin  in  the  House  of  St. 
John.' 

But  when  Holman  Hunt,  under  such  impressive  influence, 
quitting  virtually  for  ever  the  range  of  worldly  subjects,  to 
which  belonged  the  pictures  of  Valentine  and  Sylvia,  of  Claudio 
and  Isabel,  and  of  the  '  Awakening  Conscience,'  rose  into  the 
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spiritual  passion  which  first  expressed  itself  in  the  'Light 
the  World/  an  instant  and  quite  final  difference  was  manifes 
between  his  method  of  conception,  and  that  of  his  forerun 
To  Rossetti,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  only  the  great 
poems  he  knew  ;  and  he  painted  scenes  from  them  with  no  iti 
actual  belief  in  their  relation  to  the  present  life  and  business 
men  than  he  gave  also  to  the  Morte  d' Arthur  and  the  !v 
Ntiova.  But  to  Holman  Hunt,  the  story  of  the  New  Testame 
when  once  his  mind  entirely  fastened  on  it,  became  what  it  a 
to  an  old  Puritan,  or  an  old  Catholic  of  true  blood, — not  mei 
a  Reality,  not  merely  the  greatest  of  Realities,  but  the  o 
Reality.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  earth  for  him  any  m 
that  does  not  speak  of  that  ; — there  is  no  course  of  thought  > 
force  of  skill  for  him,  but  it  springs  from  and  ends  in  that. 

So  absolutely,  and  so  involuntarily — I  use  the  word  in 
noblest  meaning — is  this  so  with  him,  that  in  all  subjects  whi 
fall  short  in  the  religious  element,  his  power  also  is  short i.  .( 
and  he  does  those  things  worst  which  are  easiest  to  other  meii. 

Beyond  calculation,  greater,  beyond  comparison,  hapt  i 
than 'Rossetti,  in  this  sincerity,  he  is  distinguished  also  ir< 
him  by  a  respect  for  physical  and  material  truth  which  rend-; 
his  work  far  more  generally,  far  more  serenely,  exemplary. 

The  specialty  of  colour-method  which  I  have  signalized 
Rossetti,  as  founded  on  missal  painting,  is  in  exactly  that  c 
gree  conventional  and  unreal.  Its  light  is  not  the  light  of  su 
shine  itself,  but  of  sunshine  diffused  through  coloured  glas 
And  in  object-painting  he  not  only  refused,  partly  through  id! 
ness,  partly  in  the  absolute  want  of  opportunity  for  the  study 
nature  involved  in  his  choice  of  abode  in  a  garret  at  Blackfriaj 
. — refused,  I  say,  the  natural  aid  of  pure  landscape  and  sky,  b 
wilfully  perverted  and  lacerated  his  powers  of  conception  wi 
Chinese  puzzles  and  Japanese  monsters,  until  his  foliage  lcok< 
generally  fit  for  nothing  but  a  fire-screen,  and  his  landscape  di 
tances  like  the  furniture  of  a  Noah's  Ark  from  the  nearest  to 
shop.  Whereas  Holman  Hunt,  in  the  very  beginning  of  h 
career,  fixed  his  mind,  as  a  colourist,  on  the  true  representatic 
of  actual  sunshine,  of  growing  leafage,  of  living  rock,  of  hea 
enly  cloud;  and  his  long  and  resolute  exile,  deeply  on  mar 
grounds  to  be  regretted  both  for  himself  and  us,  bound   on1 
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closer  to  Lis  heart  the  mighty  forms  and  hues  of  God's  earth 
and  sky,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  appointed  lights  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night — opening  on  the  foam — "  Of  desolate  seas,  in — 
Sacred — lands  forlorn." 

You  have,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  been  accustomed 
to  see  among  the  pictures  principally  characteristic  of  the  En- 
glish school,  a  certain  average  number  of  attentive  studies,  both 
of  sunshine,  and  the  forms  of  lower  nature,  whose  beauty  is 
meant  to  be  seen  by  its  light.  Those  of  Mr.  Brett  may  be 
named  with  especial  praise  ;  and  you  will  probably  many  of  you 
remember  with  pleasure  the  study  of  cattle  on  a  Highland  moor 
in  the  evening,  by  Mr.  Davis,  which  in  last  year's  Academy  car- 
ried us  out,  at  the  end  of  the  first  room,  into  sudden  solitude 
among  the  hills.  But  we  forget,  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  new 
and  healthy  pleasures  connected  with  painting,  to  whom  Ave  first 
owp  them  all.  The  apparently  unimportant  picture  by  Holman 
Hunt,  '  The  strayed  Sheep/  which — painted  thirty  years  ago — 
yon  may  perhaps  have  seen  last  autumn  in  the  rooms  of  the  Art 
Society  in, Bond  Street,  at  once  achieved  all  that  can  ever  be  done 
in  that-  kind  :  it  will  not  be  surpassed — it  is  little  likely  to  be 
rivalled — by  the  best  efforts  of  the  times  to  come.  It  showed  to 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art,  the  absolutely  faithful 
balances  of  colour  and  shade  by  which  actual  sunshine  might  be 
transposed  into  a  key  in  which  the  harmonies  possible  with 
material  pigments  should  yet  produce  the  same  impressions  upon 
the  mind  which  were  caused  by  the  light  itself. 

And  remember,  all  previous  work  whatever  had  been  either 
subdued  into  narrow  truth,  or  only  by  convention  suggestive  of 
the  greater.  Claude's  sunshine  is  colourless, — only  the  golden 
haze  of  a  quiet  afternoon  ; — so  also  that  cf  Cuyp  :  Turner's,  so 
bold  in  conventionalism  that  it  is  credible  to  few  of  you,  and 
offensive  to  many.  But  the  pure  natural  green  and  tufted  gold 
of  the  herbage  in  the  hollow  of  that  little  sea-cliff  must  be  re- 
cognized for  true  merely  by  a  minute's  pause  of  attention. 
Standing  long  before  the  picture,  you  were  soothed  by  it,  and 
raised  into  such  peace  as  you  are  intended  to  find  in  the  glory 
and  the  stillness  of  summer,  possessing  all  things. 

I  cannot  say  of  this  power  of  true  sunshine,  the  least  thing 
that  I  would.     Often  it  is  said  to  me  by  kindly  readers,  that  I 
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have  taught  them  to  see  what  they  had  not  seen  :  and  yet  nei 
— in  all  the  many  volumes  of  effort — have  I  been  able  to  t 
them  my  own  feelings  about  what  I  myself  see.  You  may  su 
pose  that  I  have  been  all  this  time  trying  to  express  my  persor 
feelings  about  Nature.  No  ;  not  a  whit,  I  soon  found  I  cor 
not,  and  did  not  try  to.  All  my  writing  is  only  the  effort 
distinguish  what  is  constantly,  and  to  all  men,  loveable,  and 
they  will  look,  lovely,  from  what  is  vile,  or  empty, — or,  to  w 
trained  eyes  and  hearts,  loathsome  ;  but  you  will  never  find  i 
talking  about  what /feel,  or  what /think.  I  know  that  fre 
air  is  more  wholesome  than  fog,  and  that  blue  sky  is  mc 
beautiful  than  black,  to  people  happily  born  and  bred.  B 
you  will  never  find,  except  of  late,  and  for  special  reasons,  effc 
of  mine  to  say  how  I  am  myself  oppressed  or  comforted  by  sin 
things. 

This  is  partly  my  steady  principle,  and  partly  it  is  incapacit 
Forms  of  personal  feeling  in  this  kind  can  only  be  expressed 
poetry  ;  and  I  am  not  a  poet,  nor  in  any  articulate  manner  cou 
•I  the  least  explain  to  you  what  a  deep  element  of  life,  for  m 
is  in  the  sight  merely  of  pure  sunshine  on  a  bank  of  livii 
grass. 

More  than  any  pathetic  music, — yet  I  love  music, — mo 
than  any  artful  colour — and  yet  I  love  colour, — more  than  oth 
merely  material  thing  visible  to  these  old  eyes,  in  earth  or  sk 
It  is  so,  I  believe,  with  many  of  you  also, — with  many  more  tin 
know  it  of  themselves;  and  this  picture,  were  it  only  the  fir 
that  cast  true  sunshine  on  the  grass,  would  have  been  in  th; 
virtue  sacred  :  but  in  its  deeper  meaning,  it  is,  actually,  the  fir 
of  Hunt's  sacred  paintings — the  first  in  which,  for  those  wj 
can  read,  the  substance  of  the  conviction  and  the  teaching  < 
his  after  life  is  written,  though  not  distinctly  told  till  afte 
wards  in  the  symbolic  picture  of  "The  Scapegoat.'  "All  v 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  ow 
way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

None  of  you,  who  have  the  least  acquaintance  with  tr 
general  tenor  of  my  own  teaching,  will  suspect  in  me  an 
bias  towards  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  Sacrifice,  as  it  is  taugl 
by  the  modern  Evangelical  Preacher.  But  the  great  my, 
tery  of  the  idea  of  Sacrifice  itself,  which  has  been  manifeste 
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as  one  united  and  solemn  instinct  by  all  thoughtful  and  affec- 
tionate races,  since  the  wide  world  became  peopled,  is  founded 
on  the  secret  truth  of  benevolent  energy  which  all  men  who  have 
tried  to  gain  it  have  learned — that  you  cannot  save  men  from 
death  but  by  facing  it  for  them,  nor  from  sin  but  by  resisting  it 
for  them.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  favourite,  and  the  worst 
falsehood  of  modern  infidel  morality,  that  you  serve  your  fel- 
low-creatures best  by  getting  a  percentage  out  of  their  pock- 
ets, and  will  best  j)rovide  for  starving  multitudes  by  regaling 
yourselves.  Some  day  or  other — probably  now  very  soon — too 
probably  by  heavy  afflictions  of  the  State,  we  shall  be  taught 
that  it  is  not  so  ;  and  that  all  the  true  good  and  glory  even  of 
this  world — not  to  speak  of  any  that  is  to  come,  must  be  bought 
•still,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  our  toil,-  and  with  our  tears. 
That  is  the  final  doctrine,  the  inevitable  one,  not  of  Christianity 
only,  but  of  all  Heroic  Faith  and  Heroic  Being  ;  and  the  first 
trial  questions  of  a  true  soul  to  itself  must  always  be, — Have  I  a 
religion,  have  I  a  country,  have  I  a  love,  that  I  am  ready  to  die 
for? 

That  is  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice ;  the  faith  in  which  Isaac 
was  bound,  in  which  Iphigenia  died,  in  which  the  great  army  of 
martyrs  have  suffered,  and  by  which  all  victories  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  happiness  have  been  gained  by  the  men  who  became 
more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that  loved  them. 

And  yet  there  is  a  deeper  and  stranger  sacrifice  in  the  system 
of  this  creation  than  theirs.  To  resolute  self-denial,  and  to 
adopted  and  accepted  suffering,  the  reward  is  in  the  conscience 
sure,  and  in  the  gradual  advance  and  predominance  of  good, 
practically  and  to  all  men  visible.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  in- 
voluntary suffering, — the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the  simple,  the 
agony  of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent,  and  the  perishing,  as  it 
seems,  in  vain,  and  the  mother  weeping  for  the  children  of  whom 
she  knows  only  that  they  are  not  ? 

I  saw  it  lately  given  as  one  of  the  incontrovertible  discoveries 
of  modern  science,  that  all  our  present  enjoyments  were  only  the 
outcome  of  an  infinite  series  of  pain.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
the  statement  fairly  represented — but  it  announced  as  incapable 
of  contradiction — this  melancholy  theory.  If  such  a  doctrine  is 
indeed  abroad  among  you,  let  me  comfort  some,  at  least,  with  its 
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absolute  denial.  That  in  past  reons,  the  pain  suffered  through 
out  the  living  universe  passes  calculation,  is  true  ;  that  it  is  h 
finite,  is  untrue;  and  that  all  our  enjoyments  are  based  on  i 
contemptibly  untrue.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  fe 
through  the  living  universe  during  past  ages  is  incalculable  als< 
and  in  higher  magnitudes.  Our  own  talents,  enjoyments,  an 
prosperities,  are  the  outcome  of  that  happiness  with  its  energie 
not  of  the  death  that  ended  them.  So  manifestly  is  this  so,  tin 
all  men  of  hitherto  widest  reach  in  natural  science  and  logic; 
thought  have  been  led  to  fix  their  minds  only  on  the  innumen 
ble  paths  of  pleasure,  and  ideals  of  beauty,  which  are  traced  o 
the  scroll  of  creation,  and  are  no  more  tempted  to  arraign  as  ui 
just,  or  even  lament  as  unfortunate,  the  essential  equivalent  < 
sorrow,  than  in  the  seven-fold  glories  of  sunrise  to  deprecate  tl 
mingling  of  shadow  with  its  light. 

This,  however,  though  it  has  always  been  the  sentiment  < 
the  healthiest  natural  philosophy,  has  never,  as  you  well  knov 
been  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  That  religion,  as  it  comes  1 
us  with  the  promise  of  a  kingdom  in  which  there  shall  be  % 
more  Death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  so  it  has  always  brougl 
with  it  the  confession  of  calamity  to  be  at  present  in  patience  « 
mystery  endured  ;  and  not  by  us  only,  but  apparently  for  01 
sakes,  by  the  lower  creatures,  for  whom  it  is  inconceivable  th; 
any  good  should  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  Towards  these,  the  01, 
lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  that  of  pity.  For  all  human  loss  an 
pain,  there  is  no  comfort,  no  interpretation  worth  a  though 
except  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eesurrection  ; — of  whic 
doctrine,  remember,  it  is  an  immutable  historical  fact  that  a 
the  beautiful  wrork,  and  all  the  happy  existence  of  mankinc 
hitherto,  has  depended  on,  or  consisted  in,  the  hope  of  it. 

The  picture  of  wdiich  I  came  to-day  chiefly  to  speak,  as 
symbol  of  that  doctrine,  was  incomplete  when  I  saw  it,  and  : 
so  still ;  but  enough  was  done  to  constitute  it  the  most  impo] 
taut  work  of  Hunt's  life,  as  yet  ;  and  if  health  is  granted  to  hii 
for  its  completion,  it  will,  both  in  reality  and  in  esteem,  be  th 
greatest  religious  painting  of  our  time. 

You  know  that  in  the  most  beautiful  former  conceptions  c 
tw  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Holy  Family  were  always  represente 
as  watched  over,  and  ministered  to,  by  attendant  angels.     Bu 
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orly  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  Divine  Child  and  its  mother  are 
thought  of.  No  sadness  or  wonder  of  meditation  returns  to  the 
desolate  homes  of  Bethlehem. 

But  in  this  English  picture  all  the  story  of  the  escape,  as  of 
the  flight,  is  told,  in  fulness  of  peace,  and  yet  of  compassion. 
The  travel  is  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  way  unseen  and 
unknown ; — but,  partly  stooping  from  the  starlight,  and  partly 
floating  on  the  desert  mirage,  move,  with  the  Holy  Family  the 
glorified  souls  of  the  Innocents.  Clear  in  celestial  light,  and 
gathered  into  child-garlands  of  gladness,  they  look  to  the  Child 
in  whom  they  live,  and  yet,  for  them  to  die.  Waters  of  the 
River  of  Life  flow  before  on  the  sands  :  the  Christ  stretches  out 
His  arms  to  the  nearest  of _  them  ; — leaning  from  His  mother's 
breast. 

To  how  many  bereaved  households  may  not  this  happy  vision 
of  conquered  death  bring  in  the  future,  days  of  peace  ! 

I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  other  virtues  in  this  design  than 
those  of  its  majestic  thought, — but  you  may  well  imagine  for 
yourselves  how  the  painter's  quite  separate  and,  in  its  skill, 
better  than  magical,  power  of  giving  effects  of  intense  light,  has 
aided  the  effort  of  his  imagination,  while  the  passion  of  his  sub- 
ject has  developed  in  him  a  swift  grace  of  invention  which  for 
my  own  part  I  never  recognized  in  his  design  till  now.  I  can 
say  with  deliberation  that  none  even  of  the  most  animated 
groups  and  processions  of  children  which  constitute  the  loveliest 
sculpture  of  the  Robbias  and  Donatello,  can  more  than  rival 
the  freedom  and  felicity  of  motion,  or  the  subtlety  of  harmoni- 
ous line,  in  the  happy  wreath  of  these  angel-children. 

Of  this  picture  I  came  to-day  chiefly  to  speak,  nor  will  I 
disturb  the  poor  impression  which  my  words  can  give  you  of  it 
by  any  immediate  reference  to  other  pictures  by  our  leading 
masters.  But  it  is  not,  of  course,  among  these  men  of  splendid 
and  isolated  imagination  that  you  can  learn  the  modes  of  regard- 
ing common  and  familiar  nature  which  you  must  be  content  to 
be  governed  by — in  early  lessons.  I  count  myself  fortunatej  in 
renewing  my  effort  to  systematize  these,  that  I  can  now  place  in 
the  schools^  or  at  least  lend,  first  one  and  then  another — some 
exemplary  drawings  by  young  people — youths  and  girls  of  your 
own  age — clever  ones,  yes, — but  not  cleverer  than  a  great  many 
1* 
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of  you  : — eminent  only,  among  the  young  people  of  the  pr< 
day  whom  I  chance  to  know,  in  being  extremely  old-fashione 
and, — don't  be  spiteful  when  I  say  so, — but  really  they  all 
all  the  four  of  them — two  lads  and  two  lassies — quite  pr 
ingly  good. 

Lads,  not  exactly  lads  perhaps — one  of  them  is  already 
ter  of  the  works  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice ;  lassies,  to 
man  of  sixty-four,  who  is  vexed  to  be  beaten  by  them  in  his  own 
business — a  little  older,  perhaps,  than  most  of  the  lassies  here, 
but  still  brightly  young ;  and,  mind  you,  not  artists,  but  draw- 
ing in  the  joy  of  their  hearts — and  the  builder  at  Venice  only  in 
his  play-time — yet,  I  believe  you  will  find  these,  and  the  other 
drawings  I  speak  of,  more  helpful,  and  as  1  just  said,  exemplary, 
than  any  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find  for  you ;  and  of  these,  little 
stories  are  to  be  told,  which  bear  much  on  all  that  I  have  been 
most  earnestly  trying  to  make  you  assured  of,  both  in  art  and  in 
real  life. 

Let  me,  however,  before  going  farther,  say,  to  relieve  your 
minds  from  unhappily  too  well-grounded  panic,  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  my  art  lectures  any  more  one-half  sermons. 
All  the  pieces  of  theological  or  other  grave  talk  which  seemed  to 
me  a  necessary  part  of  my  teaching  here,  have  been  already 
spoken,  and  printed  ;  and  are,  I  only  fear  at  too  great  length,  legi- 
ble. Nor  have  I  any  more  either  strength  or  passion  to  spare 
in  matters  capable  of  dispute.  I  must  in  silent  resignation  leave 
all  of  you  who  are  led  by  your  fancy,  or  induced  by  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  to  follow,  without  remonstrance  on  my  part,  those 
modes  of  studying  organic  beauty  for  which  preparation  must  be 
made  by  depriving  the  animal  under  investigation  first  of  it* 
soul  within,  and  secondly  of  its  skin  without.  But  it  chance* 
to-day,  that  the  merely  literal  histories  of  the  drawings  which  ] 
bring  with  me  to  show  you  or  to  lend,  do  carry  with  them  cer 
tain  evidences  of  the  practical  force  of  religious  feeling  on  tin 
imagination,  both  in  artists  and  races,  such  as  I  cannot,  if  j 
would,  overlook,  and  such  as  I  think  you  will  yourselves,  ever 
those  who  have  least  sympathy  with  them,  not  without  admira 
tion  recognise. 

For  a  long  time  I  used  to  say,  in  all  my  elementary  books 
that,  except  in  a  graceful  and  minor  way,  women  could  no 
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paint  or  draw.  I  am  beginning,  lately,  to  bow  myself  to  the 
much  more  delightful  conviction  that  nobody  else  can.  How 
this  very  serious  change  of  mind  was  first  induced  in  me  it  is, 
if  not  necessary,  I  hope  pardonable,  to  delay  you  by  telling. 

When  I  was  at  Venice  in  187G — it  is  almost  the  only  thing 
that  makes  me  now  content  in  having  gone  there, — two  English 
ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
the  Europa.  One  day  the  mother  sent  me  a  pretty  little  note 
asking  if  I  would  look  at  the  young  lady's  drawings.  On  my 
somewhat  sulky  permission,  a  few  were  sent,  in  which  I  saw 
there  was  extremely  right-minded  and  careful  work,  almost 
totally  without  knowledge.  I  sent  back  a  request  that  the 
young  lady  might  be  allowed  to  come  out  sketching  with  me. 
I  took  her  over  into  the  pretty  cloister  of  the  church  of  La 
Salute,  and  set  her,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  draw  a 
little  piece  of  gray  marble  with  the  sun  upon  it,  rightly.  She 
may  have  had  one  lesson  after  that — she  may  have  had  two  ;  the 
three,  if  there  were  three,  seem  to  me,  now,  to  have  been  only 
one  !  She  seemed  to  learn  everything  the  instant  she  was  shown 
it — and  ever  so  much  more  than  she  was  taught.  Next  year 
she  went  away  to  Norway,  on  one  of  these  frolics  which  are 
now-a-days  necessary  to  girl-existence  ;  and  brought  back  a  lit- 
tle pocket-book,  which  she  thought  nothing  of,  and  which  I 
begged  of  her  :  and  have  framed  half  a  dozen  leaves  of  it  (for  a 
loan  to  you,  only,  mind,)  till  you  have  enough  copied  them. 

Of  the  minute  drawings  themselves,  I  need  not  tell  you — for 
you  will  in  examining  them,  beyond  all  telling,  feel,  that  they 
are  exactly  what  we  should  all  like  to  bo  able  to  do  ;  and  in  the 
plainest  and  frankest  manner  show  us  how  to  do  it — or,  more 
modestly  speaking,  how,  if  heaven  help  us,  it  can  be  done. 
They  can  only  be  seen,  as  you  see  Bewick  vignettes,  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  and  they  are  patterns  to  you  therefore  only  of 
pocket-book  work  ;  but  what  skill  is  more  precious  to  a  traveller 
than  that  of  minute,  instantaneous,  and  unerring  record  of  the 
things  that  are  precisely  best  ?  Eor  in  this,  the  vignettes  upon 
these  leaves  differ,  widely  as  the  arc  of  heaven,  from  the  bitter 
truths  of  Bewick.  Nothing  is  recorded  here  but  what  is  lovely 
and  honourable  :  how  much  there  is  of  both  in  the  peasant  life 
of  Norway,  many  an  English  traveller  has  recognized ;  but  not 
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always  looking  for  the  cause  or  enduring  the  conclusion,  tl 
serene  beauty,   its  hospitable  patriotism,  its  peaceful  coi 
and  its  happy  virtue,  were  dependent  on  facts  little  resets 
our  modern  English  institutions ; — namely,  that  the  Norw 
peasant   "is  a  free  men  on  the  scanty  bit  of  ground  whi< 
has  inherited  from  his  forefathers  ;  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  : 
in  every  hut ;  that  the  schoolmaster  wanders  from  farm  to  i 
that  no  Norwegian  is  confirmed  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  ; 
and  no  Norwegian  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  been  con- 
firmed.*'    I  quote  straightforwardly,  (missing  only  some  talk  of 
Parliaments ;    but  not  caring  otherwise  how  far  the  sentences 
are  with  my  own  notions,  or  against,)  from  Dr.  Hartwig's  col- 
lected descriptions  of  the  Polar  world.     I  am  not  myself  alto- 
gether sure  of  the  wisdom  of  teaching  everybody  to  read  :  Ijfcfc 
might  be  otherwise  persuaded  if  here,  as  in  Norway,  every  town 
had  its  public  library,  "while  in  many  districts  the  peasants 
annually  contribute  a  dollar  towards  a  collection  of  books,  which, 
under  the  care  of  the  priest,  are  lent  out  to  all  comers." 

I  observe  that  the  word  '  priest '  has  of  late  become  more  than 
ever  offensive  to  the  popular  English  mind ;  and  pause  only  to 
say  that  in  whatever  capacity,  or  authority,  the  essential  func- 
tion of  a  public  librarian  must  in  every  decent  and  rational 
country  be  educational ;  and  consist  in  the  choosing,  for  the 
public,  books  authoritatively  or  essentially  true,  free  from  vain 
speculation  or  evil  suggestion  :  and  in  noble  history  or  cheerful 
fancy,  to  the  utmost,  entertaining. 

One  kind  of  periodical  literature,  it  seems  to  me  as  I  study 
these  drawings,  must  at  all  events  in  Norway  be  beautifully  for- 
bidden,— the  "Journal  des  Modes."  You  will  see  evidence  here 
that  the  bright  fancying  alike  of  maidens'  and  matrons'  dress, 
capable  of  prettiest  variation  in  its  ornament,  is  yet  ancestral  in 
its  form,  and  the  white  caps,  in  their  daily  purity,  have  the  un- 
troubled constancy,  of  the  seashell  and  the  snow.    ■ 

Next  to  these  illustrations  of  Norwegian  economy,  I  have 
brought  you  a  drawing  of  deeper  and  less  i  mi  table  power  :  it  is 
by  a  girl  of  quite  peculiar  gift,  whoso  life  has  hiterto  been  spent 
in  quiet  and  unassuming  devotion  to  her  art,  and  to  its  subjects. 
I  would  fain  have  said,  an  English  girl,  but  all  my  prejudices 
have  lately  had  the  axe  laid  to  their  roots  one  by  one, — she  is  an 
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American!  But  for  twenty  years  she  has  lived  with  her  mother 
among  the  peasants  of  Tuscany — under  their  olive  avenues  in 
summer — receiving  them,  as  they  choose  to  come  to  chat  with 
her,  in  her  little  room  hy  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence  dur- 
ing winter.  They  come  to  her  as  their  loving  guide,  and  friend, 
and  sister  in  all  their  work,  and  pleasure,  and — suffering.  I 
lean  on  the  last  word. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  modern 
Italy  know  that  there  is  probably  no  more  oppressed,  no  more 
afflicted  order  of  gracious  and  blessed  creatures — God's  own  poor, 
who  have  not  yet  received  their  consolation,  than  the  mountain 
peasantry  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna.  What  their  minds  are, 
and  what  their  state,  and  what  their  treatment,  those  who  do 
not  know  Italy  may  best  learn,  if  they  "can  bear  the  grief  of 
learning  it,  from  Ouida's  photographic  story  of  -'A  Village  Com- 
mune '  ;  yet  amidst  all  this,  the  sweetness  of  their  natural  char- 
acter is  undisturbed,  their  ancestral  religious  faith  unshaken — 
their  purity  and  simplicity  of  household  life  uncorrupted.  They 
may  perish,  by  our  neglect  or  our  cruelty,  but  they  cannot  be 
degraded.  Among  them,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  American  girl 
has  lived— from  her  youth  up,  writh  her  (now  widowed)  mother, 
who  is  as  eagerly,  and  which  is  the  chief  matter,  as  sympathiz- 
ingly  benevolent  as  herself.  The  peculiar  art  gift  of  the  younger 
lady  is  rooted  in  this  sympathy,  the  gift  of  truest  expression  of 
feelings  serene  in  their  lightness  ;  and  a  love  of  beauty — divided 
almost  between  the  peasants  and  the  flowers  that  live  round 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  This  power  she  has  trained  by  its  limi- 
tation, severe,  and  in  my  experience  unexampled,  to  work  in 
light  and  shade  only,  with  the  pure  pen  line  :  [but  the  total 
strength  of  her  intellect  and  fancy  being  concentrated  in  this 
engraver's  method,  it  expresses  of  every  subject  what  she  loves 
best,  in  simplicity  undebased  by  any  accessory  of  minor  emotion. 

She  has  thus  drawn,  in  faithfulest  portraiture  of  these  peas- 
ant Florentines,  the  loveliness  of  the  young  and  the  majesty  of 
the  aged  :  she  has  listened  to  their  legends,  written  down  their 
sacred  songs  ;  and  illustrated,  with  the  sanctities  of  mortal  life, 
their  traditions  of  immortality. 

I  have  brought  you  only  one  drawing  to-day  ;  in  the  spring  I 
trust  you  shall  have  many, — but  this  is  enough,  just  now.     It  is 
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drawn  from  memory  only,  but  the  fond  memory  which  is  as 
as  sight — it  is  the  last  sleep  from  which  she  waked  on  this  ei 
of  a  young  Florentine  girl,  who  had  brought  heaven  dow 
earth,  as  truly  as  ever  saint  of  old,  while  she  lived,  an 
whom  even  I,  who  never  saw  her,  cannot  believe  that  she  is  ( 
Her  friend,  who  drew  this  memorial  of  her,  wrote  also  the 
story  of  her  life,  which  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  able  to  reac" 

Of  this,  and  of  the  rest  of  these  drawings,  I  have  mu 
say  to  you  ;  but  this  first  and  last, — that  they  are  representations 
of  beautiful  human  nature,  such  as  could  only  have  been  found 
among  people  living  in  the  pure  Christian  faith — such  as  it  was, 
and  is,  since  the  twelfth  century ;  and  that  although,  as  I  said, 
I  have  returned  to  Oxford  only  to  teach  you  technical  things, 
this  truth  must  close  the  first  words,  as  it  must  be  the  sum  of 
all  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  to  you, — that  the  history  of 
the  art  of  the  Greeks  is  the  eulogy  of  their  virtues  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Art  after  the  fall  of  Greece,  is  that  of  the  Obedience  and. 
the  Faith  of  Christianity. 

There  are  two  points  of  practical  importance  which  I  must 
leave  under  your  consideration.  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  in  .my  feeling  that  some  kind  of  accurately  testing  exam- 
ination is  necessary  to  give  consistency  and  efficiency  to  the 
present  drawing-school.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  give 
simple  certificates  of  merit,  annually,  to  the  students  who  have 
both  passed  through  the  required  course,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  have  produced  work  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Macdonald  and 
myself.  After  Easter,  I  will  at  once  look  over  such  drawings  as 
Mr.  Macdonald  thinks  well  to  show  me,  by  students  who  have 
till  now  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  school ;  and  give  certifi- 
cates accordingly ;— henceforward,  if  my  health  is  spared,  annu- 
ally :  and  I  trust  that  the  advantage  of  this  simple  and 
uncompetitive  examination  will  be  felt  by  succeeding  holders  of 
the  Slade  Professorship,  and  in  time  commend  itself  enough  to 
be  held  as  a  part  of  the  examination  system  of  the  University. 

Uncompetitive,  always.  The  drawing  certificate  will  imply 
no  compliment,  and  convey  no  distinction.  •  It  will  mean  merely 
that  the  student  who  obtains  it  knows  perspective,  with  the  scien- 
tific laws  of  light  and  colour  in  illustrating  form,  and  has  at- 
tained a  certain  proficiency  in  the  management  of  the  pencil. 
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The  second  point  is  of  more  importance  and  more  difficulty. 

I  now  see- my  way  to  making  the  collection  of  examples  in  the 
schools,  quite  representative  of  all  that  such  a  series  ought  to 
be.  But  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  any  books  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  home  student  which  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  an  academy.  I  do  not  mean  merely  as  lessons 
in  drawing,  but  in  the  formation  of  taste,  which,  when  we  ana- 
lyse it,  means  of  course  merely  the  right  direction  of  feeling. 

I  hope  that  in  many  English  households  there  may  be  found 
already — I  trust  some  day  there  may  be  found  wherever  there 
are  children  who  can  enjoy  them,  and  especially  in  country  vil- 
lage schools — the  three  series  of  designs  by  Ludwig  Eichter,  in 
illustration  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  Sunday,  and  of  the  Sea- 
sons. Perfect  as  types  of  easy  line  drawing,  exquisite  in  orna- 
mental composition,  and  refined  to  the  utmost  in  ideal  grace, 
they  represent  all  that  is  simplest,  purest,  and  happiest  in  human 
life,  all  that  is  most  strengthening  and  comforting  in  nature  and 
religion.  They  are  enough,  in  themselves,  to  show  that  what- 
ever  its  errors,  whatever  its  backslidings,  this  century  of  ours 
has  in  its  heart  understood  and  fostered,  more  than  any  former 
one,  the  joys  of  family  affection,  and  of  household  piety. 

For  the  former  fairy  of  the  woods,  Eichter  has  brought  to 
you  the  angel  on  the  threshold  ;  for  the  former  promises  of  dis- 
tant Paradise,  he  has  brought  the  perpetual  blessing,  "  God  be 
with  you  " :  amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  speeding  to  and  fro,  and 
wandering  of  heart  and  eyes  which  perplex  our  paths,  and  betray 
our  wills,  he  speaks  to  us  continuous  memorial  of  the  message — 
"  My  Peace  I  leave  with  you." 
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LECTUEE  n. 

Mythic  Schools  of  Painting. 

E.  BURNE-JONES  AKD  G.  F.  WATTS. 

IT  is  my  purpose,  in  tho  lectures  I  may  be  permitted  hencefor- 
ward, to  give  in  Oxford,  so  to  arrange  them  as  to  dispense 
with  notes  in  subsequent  printing  ;  and,  if  I  am  forced  for 
shortness,  or  in  oversight,  to  leave  anything  insufficiently  ex- 
plained, to  complete  the  passage  in  the  next  following  lecture, 
or  in  any  one,  though  after  an  interval,  which  may  naturally 
recur  to  the  subject.  Thus  the  printed  text  will  always  be  sim- 
ply what  I  have  read,  or  said ;  and  the  lectures  will  be  more 
closely  and  easily  connected  than  if  I  went  always  on  without  the 
care  of  explanatory  retrospect. 

It  may  have  been  observed,  and  perhaps  with  question  of  my 
meaning,  by  some  readers,  that  in  my  last  lecture  I  used  the  word 
"  materialistic"  of  the  method  of  conception  common  toEossetti 
and  Hunt,  with  the  greater  number  of  their  scholars.  I  used 
that  expression  to  denote  their  peculiar  tendency  to  feel  and  il- 
lustrate the  relation  of  spiritual  creatures  to  the  substance  and 
conditions  of  the  visible  world  ;  more  especially,  the  familiar,  or 
in  a  sort  humiliating,  accidents  or  employments  of  their  earthly 
life  ; — as,  for  instance,  in  the  picture  I  referred  to,  Eossetti's 
Virgin  in  the  house  of  St.  John,  the  Madonna's  being  drawn  at 
the  moment  when  she  rises  to  trim  their  lamp.  In  many  such 
cases,  the  incidents  may  of  course  have  symbolical  meaning,  as, 
in  the  unfinished  drawing  by  Eossetti  of  the  Passover,  which  I 
have  so  long  left  with  you,  the  boy  Christ  is  watching  the  blood 
struck  on  the  doorpost ;— but  tho  peculiar  value  and  character 
of  the  treatment' is  in  what  I  called  its  material  veracity,  com- 
pelling the  spectator's  belief,  if  he  have  the  instinct  of  belief  in 
him  at  all,  in  the  thing's  having  verily  happened  ;  and  not  being 
a  mere  poetical  fancy.     If  the  spectator,  on  the  contrary,  have 
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no  capacity  of  belief  in  him,  the  use  of  such  representr 
in  making  him  detect  his  own  incredulity,  and  recognize 
his  former  dreamy  acceptance  of  the  story,  he  had  never 
asked  himself  whether  these  tilings  were  so. 

Thus,  in  what  I  believe  to  have  been  in  actual  time  the 
though  I  do  not  claim  for  it  the  slightest  lead  in  suggest 
fluence,  yet  the  first  dated  example  of  such  literal  aiu 
realization — my  own  endeavour  in  the  third  volume  of  i  \ 
Painters'  to  describe  the  incidents  preceding  the  charge  to 
I  have  fastened  on  the  words,  "He  girt  his  fisher's  coat 
him,  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea,"  following  the; 
with,  "  Then,  to  Peter,  all  wet  and  shivering,  staring  at 
in  the  sun;"  not  in  the  least  supposing  or  intending  an 
bolism  either  in  the  coat,  or  the  dripping  water,  or  the  m< 
sunshine ;  but  merely  and  straitly  striving  to  put  the  fa( 
fore  the  reader's  eyes  as  positively  as  if  he  had  seen  the 
come  to  pass  on  Brighton  beach,  and  an  English  fishermai 
through  the  surf  of  it  to  the  feet  of  his  captain, — once 
and  now  with  the  morning  brightness  on  his  face. 

And  you  will  observe  farther,  that  this  way  of  thinking 
a  thing  compels,  with  a  painter,  also  a  certain  way  of  pa: 
it.     I  do  not  mean  a  necessarily  close  or  minute  way,  but ; 
essarily  complete,  substantial,  and  emphatic   one.     The 
may  be  expressed  with  a  few  fierce  dashes  of  the  pencil     Un* 
it  will  be  wholly  and  bodily  there  ;  it  may  be  in  the  broadest 
and  simplest  terms,  but  nothing  will  be  hazy  or  hidden,  nothing 
clouded  round,  or  melted  away  :  and  all  that  is  told  will  be  as 
explanatory  and  lucid  as  may  be — as  of  a  thing  examined  in  day- 
light, not  dreamt  of  in  moonlight. 

I  must  delay  you  a  little,  though  perhaps  tiresomely,  to  make 
mvself  well  understood  on  this  point ;  for  the  first  celebrated 
pictures  of  the  pre-Eaphaelite  school  having  been  extremely  mi- 
nute in  finish,  you  might  easily  take  minuteness  for  a  specialty 
of  the  style,  — but  it  is  not  so  in  the  least.  Minuteness  I  do 
somewhat  claim,  for  a  quality  insisted  upon  by  myself,  and  re- 
quired in  the  work  of  my  own  pupils  ;  it  is — at  least  in  land- 
scape— Turnerian  and  Ruskinian — not  pre-Raphaelite  at  all  : — 
the  pre-Raphaelism  common  to  us  all  is  in  the  frankness  and  hon- 
esty of  the  touch,  not  in  its  dimensions. 
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I  think  I  may,  once  for  all,  explain  this  to  you,  and  convince 
you  of  it,  by  asking  you,  when  you  next  go  up  to  London,  to 
look  at  a  sketch  by  Vandyke  in  the  National  Gallery,  .No.  680, 
purporting  to  represent  this  very  scene  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
— the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  It  is  one  of  the  too  numer- 
ous brown  sketches  in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish  School,  which 
seem  to  me  always  rather  done  for  the  sake  of  wiping  the  brush 
clean  than  of  painting  anything.  There  is  no  colour  in  it,  and 
no  light  and  shade  ; — but  a  certain  quantity  of  bitumen  is  rubbed 
about  so  as  to  slip  more  or  less  greasily  into  the  shape  of  fig- 
ures ;  and  one  of  St.  John's  (or  St.  James's)  legs  is  suddenly 
terminated  by  a  wriggle  of  white  across  it,  to  signify  that  he  is 
standing  in  the  sea.  Now  that  was  the  kind  of  work  of  the 
Dutch  School,  which  I  spent  so  many  pages  in  vituperating 
throughout  the  first  volume  of  ( Modern  Painters  ? — pages,  seem- 
ingly, vain  to  this  day  ;  for  still,  the  brown  daubs  are  hung  in 
the  best  rooms  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  loveliest  Turner 
drawings  are  nailed  to  the  wall  of  its  cellar, — and  might  as  well 
be  buried  at  Pompeii  for  any  use  they  are  to  the  British  public  ; 
—but,  vain  or  effectless  as  the  said  chapters  may  be,  they  are 
altogether  true  in  that  firm  statement,  that  these  brown  flour- 
ishes of  the  Dutch  brush  are  by  men  who  lived,  virtually,  the 
gentle,  at  court, — the  simple,  in  the  pothouse  ;  and  could  indeed 
paint,  according  to  their  habitation,  a  nobleman  or  a  boor,  but 
were  not  only  incapable  of  conceiving,  but  wholly  unwishful  to 
conceive,  anything,  natural  or  supernatural,  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Presence  and  the  tavern.  So  that  they  especially  failed 
in  giving  the  life  and  beauty  of  little  things  in  lower  nature ; 
and  if,  by  good  hap,  they  may  sometimes  more  or  less  succeed  in 
painting  St.  Peter  the  Fisher's  face,  -never  by  any  chance  realize 
for  you  the  green  wave  dashing  over  his  feet. 

Now,  therefore,  understand  of  the  opposite  so  called  { Pre- 
Raphaelite,'  and,  much  more,  pre-Rubensite,  society,  that  its 
primary  virtue  is  the  trying  to  conceive  things  as  they  are,  and 
thinking  and  feeling  them  quite  out : — believing  joyfully  if  we 
may,  doubting  bravely,  if  we  must, — but.  never  mystifying,  or 
shrinking  from,  or  choosing  for  argument's  sake,  this  or  that 
fact ;  but  giving  every  fact  its  own  full  power,  and  every  inci- 
dent  and  accessory  its  own  true  place, — so  that,  still  keeping 
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to  our  illustrations  from  Brighton  or  Yarmouth  beach,  in 
most  noble  picture  by  Millais  which  probably  most  of  you 
last  autumn  in  London,  the  i  Caller  HerrinV — picture  whic 
a  piece  of  art,  I  should  myself  put  highest  of  all  yet  product 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  school ; — in  that  most  noble  picture,  I  sa} 
herrings  were  painted  just  as  well  as  the  girl,  and  the  masfce 
not  the  least  afraid  that,  for  all  he  could  do  to  them,  you  v 
look  at  the  herrings  first. 

Now  then,  I  think  I  have  got  the  manner  of  Pre-Raph 
'  Real  ization ' — '  Verification  ? — '  Materialization  ' — or  win 
else  you  choose  to  call  it,  positively  enough  asserted  and  del 
and  hence  you  will  see  that  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  eonsecp 
that  Pre-Raphaelite  subjects  must  usually  be  of  real  persoi 
solid  world — not  of  personifications  in  a  vaporescent  one. 

The  persons  may  be  spiritual,  but  they  are  individual, — St. 
George,  himself,  not  the  vague  idea  of  Fortitude  ;  St.  Cecily 
herself,  not  the  mere  power  of  music.  And,  although  spiritual, 
there  is  no  attempt  whatever  made  by  this  school  to  indicate 
their  immortal  nature  by  any  evanescence  or  obscurity  of  aspect. 
All  transparent  ghosts  and  unoutlined  spectra  are  the  work  of 
failing  imagination, — rest  you  sure  of  that.  Botticelli  indeed 
paints  the  Favonian  breeze  transparent,  but  never  the  angel 
Gabriel  ;  and  in  the  picture  I  was  telling  you  of  in  last  lecture, 
— if  there  be  a  fault  which  may  jar  for  a  moment  on  your  feel- 
ings when  you  first  see  it,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  that  the  souls  of 
the  Innocents  are  a  little  too  chubby,  and  one  or  two  of  them,  I 
should  say,  just  a  dimple  too  fat. 

And  here  I  must  branch  for  a  moment  from  the  direct  course 
of  my  subject,  to  answer  another  question  which  may  by  this 
time  have  occurred  to  some  of  my  hearers,  how,  if  this  school 
be  so  obstinately  realistic,  it  can  also  be  characterized  as  romantic. 

When  we  have  concluded  our  review  of  the  present  state  of 
English  art,  we  will  collect  the  general  evidence  of  its  romance  ; 
meantime,  I  will  say  only  this  much,  for  you  to  think  out  at 
your  leisure,  that  romance  does  not  consist  in  the  manner  of 
representing  or  relating  things,  but  in  the  kind  of  passions  aj> 
pealed  to  by  the  things  related.  The  three  romantic  passions 
are  those  by  which  you  are  told,  in  Wordsworth's  aphoristic  line, 
that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  fed. 
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"We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love."  Admiration, 
meaning  primarily  all  the  forms  of  Hero  Worship,  and  second- 
arily, the  kind  of  feeling  towards  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  I 
have  attempted  too  feebly  to  analyze  in  the  second  volume  of 
e Modern  Painters'; — Hope,  meaning  primarily  the  habit  of 
mind  in  which  we  take  present  pain  for  the  sake  of  future 
pleasure,  and  expanding  into  the  hope  of  another  world ; — and 
Love,  meaning  of  course  whatever  is  happiest  or  noblest  in  the 
life  either  of  that  world  or  this. 

Indicating,  thus  briefly,  what,  though  not  always  consciously, 
Ave  mean  by  Romance,  I  proceed  with  our  present  subject  of 
enquiry,  from  which  I  branched  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
observed  that  the  realistic  school  could  only  develope  its  com- 
plete force  in  representing  persons,  and  could  not  happily  rest 
in  personifications.  Nevertheless,  Ave  find  one  of  the  artists 
whose  close  friendship  with  Rossetti,  and  fellowship  Avith  other 
members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood,  have  more  or  less 
identified  his  work  with  theirs,  yet  differing  from  them  all 
diametrically  in  this,  that  his  essential  gift  and  habit  of  thought 
is-  in  personification,  and  that,' — for  sharp  and  brief  instance, 
had  both  Rossetti  and  he  been  set  to  illustrate  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  Rossetti  Avould  haA^e  painted  either  Adam  or  Eve — 
but  Edward  Burne-Jones,  a  Day  of  Creation. 

And  in  this  gift,  he  becomes  a  painter,  neither  of  Divine 
History,  nor  of  Divine  Natural  History,  but  of  Mythology, 
accepted  as  such,  and  understood  by  its  symbolic  figures  to 
represent  only  general  truths,  or  abstract  ideas. 

And  here  I  must  at  once  pray  you,  as  I  have  prayed  you  to 
remove  all  associations  of  falsehood  from  the  word  romance,  so 
also  to  clear  them  out  of  your  faith,  when  you  begin  the  study 
of  mythology.  Never  confuse  a  Myth  with  a  Lie, — nay,  you 
must  even  be  cautious  how  far  you  even  permit  it  to  be  called  a 
fable.  Take  tlie  frequentest  and  simplest  of  myths  for  instance 
— that  of  Fortune  and  her  wheel.  Enid  does  not  herself  con- 
ceive, or  in  the  least  intend  the  hearers  of  her  song  to  conceive, 
that  there  stands  anywhere  in  the  uniA'erse  a  real  woman,  turn- 
ing an  adamantine  Avheel  whose  revolutions  have  power  over 
human  destiny.  She  means  only  to  assert,  under  that  image, 
more  clearly  the  law  of  Heaven's  continual  dealing  with  man, — ■ 
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"  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  and  hath  ex- 
alted the  humble  and  meek." 

But  in  the  imagined  symbol,  or  rather  let  me  say,  the  visiting 
and  visible  dream,  of  this  law,  other  ideas  variously  conducive 
to  its  clearness  are  gathered ; — those  of  gradual  and  irresistible 
motion  of  rise  and  fall, — the  tide  of  Fortune,  as  distinguished 
from  instant  change  or  catastrophe  ; — those  of  the  connection 
of  the  fates  of  men  with  each  other,  the  yielding  and  occupation 
of  high  place,  the  alternately  appointed  and  inevitable  humilia- 
tion : — and  the  fastening,  in  the  sight  of  the  Euler  of  Destiny, 
of  all  to  the  mighty  axle  which  moves  only  as  the  axle  of  the 
world.  These  things  are  told  or  hinted  to  you,  in  the  mythic 
picture,  not  with  the  impertinence  and  the  narrowness  of  words, 
nor  in  any  order  compelling  a  monotonous  succession  of  thought, 
— but  each  as  you  choose  or  chance  to  read  it,  to  be  rested  in  or 
proceeded  with,  as  you  will. 

Here  then  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Dramatic,  or  personal, 
and  Mythic — or  personifying,  schools  of  our  young  painters, 
whether  we  find  for  them  a  general  name  or  not,  must  be 
thought  of  as  absolutely  one — that,  as  the  dramatic  painters 
seek  to  show  you  the  substantial  truth  of  persons,  so  the  mythic 
school  seeks  to  teach  you  the  spiritual  truth  of  myths. 

Truth  is  the  vital  power  of  the  entire  school,  Truth  its 
armour — Truth  its  war-word  ;  and  the  grotesque  and  wild  forms 
of  imagination  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  the  reaction  of  a 
desperate  fancy,  and  a  terrified  faith,  against  the  incisive  scep- 
ticism of  recent  science,  so  far  from  being  so,  are  a  part  of  that 
science  itself:  they  are  the  results  of  infinitely  more  accurate 
scholarship,  of  infinitely  more  detective  examination,  of  infinitely 
more  just  and  scrupulous  integrity  of  thought,  than  was  possible 
to  any  artist  during  the  two  preceding  centuries ;  and  exactly 
as  the  eager  and  sympathetic  passion  of  the  dramatic  designer 
now  assures  you  of  the  way  in  which  an  event  happened,  so  the 
scholarly  and  sympathetic  thought  of  the  mythic  designer  now 
assures  you  of  the  meaning,  in  what  a  fable  said. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  by  archaeologists  to  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  development  of  myths  :  but,  for  the 
most  part,  with  these  two  erroneous  ideas  to  begin  with — the 
first,  that  mythology  is  a  temporary  form  of  human  folly,  from 
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which  they  are  about  in  their  own  perfect  wisdom  to  achieve  our 
final  deliverance  ;  the  second,  that  you  may  conclusively  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  these  much-to-be-lamented  misapprehensions, 
by  the  types  which  early  art  presents  of  them  !  You  will  find 
in  the  first  section  of  my  '  Queen  of  the  Air/  contradiction 
enough  of  the  first  supercilious  theory  ; — though  not  with 
enough  clearness  the  counter  statement,  that  the  thoughts  of 
all  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  hitherto,  since  the  world  was 
made,  have  been  expressed  through  mythology. 

You  may  find  a  piece  of  most  convincing  evidence  on  this 
point  by  noticing  that  whenever,  by  Plato,  you  are  extricated 
from  the  play  of  logic,  and  from  the  debate  of  points  dubitable 
or  trivial ;  and  are  to  be  told  somewhat  of  his  inner  thought, 
and  highest  moral  conviction, — that  instant  you  are  cast  free  in 
the  elements  of  phantasy,  and  delighted  by  a  beautiful  myth. 
And  I  believe  that  every  master  here  who  is  interested,  not  merely 
in  the  history,  but  in  the  substance,  of  moral  philosophy,  will 
confirm  me  in  saying  that  the  direct  maxims  of  the  greatest 
sages  of  Greece,  do  not,  in  the  sum  of  them,  contain  a  code  of 
ethics  either  so  pure,  or  so  practical,  as  that  which  may  be 
gathered  by  the  attentive  interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Pindar 
and  Aristophanes. 

Of  the  folly  of  the  second  notion  above-named,  held  by  the 
majority  of  our  students  of  '  development '  in  fable,— that  they 
can  estimate  the  dignity  of  ideas  by  the  symbols  used  for  them, 
in  early  art ;  and  trace  the  succession  of  thought  in  the  human 
mind  by  the  tradition  of  ornament  in  its  manufactures,  I  have 
no  time  to-day  to  give  any  farther  illustration  than  that  long 
since  instanced  to  you,  the  difference  between  the  ideas  conveyed 
by  Homer's  desertion  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  (much  more, 
Hesiod's  of  that  of  Herakles,)  and  the  impression  which  we 
should  receive  from  any  actually  contemporary  Greek  art.  You 
may  with  confidence  receive  the  restoration  of  the  Homeric 
shield,  given  by  Mr.  A.  Murray  in  his  history  of  Greek  sculpt- 
ure, as  authoritatively  representing  the  utmost  graphic  skill 
which  could  at  the  time  have  been  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  a  hero's  armour.  But  the  poet  describes  the  rude  imagery  as 
producing  the  effect  of  reality,  and  might  praise  in  the  same 
words  the  sculpture  of  Donatello  or  Ghiberti.     And  you  may 
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rest  entirely  satisfied  that  when  the  surrounding  realities  are 
beautiful,  the  imaginations,  in  all  distinguished  human  intellect, 
are  beautiful  also,  and  that  the  forms  of  gt>ds  and  heroes  were 
entirely  noble  iu  dream,  and  in  contemplation,  long  before  the 
clay  became  ductile  to  the  hand  of  the  potter,  or  the  likeness  of 
a  living  body  i)ossible  in  ivory  and  gold. 

And  herein  you  see  with  what  a  deeply  interesting  function 
the  modern  jiainter  of  mythology  is  invested.  He  is  to  place,  at 
the  service  of  former  imagination,  the  art  which  it  had  not — and 
to  realize  for  us,  with  a  truth  then  impossible,  the  visions  de- 
scribed by  the  wisest  of  men  as.  embodying  their  most  pious 
thoughts  and  their  most  exalted  doctrines  :  not  indeed  attempt- 
ing with  any  literal  exactitude  to  follow  the  words  of  the  vision- 
ary, for  no  man  can  enter  literally  into  the  mind  of  another, 
neither  can  anv  great  designer  refuse  to  obev  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  :  but  only  bringing  the  resources  of  accomplished  art  to 
unveil  the  hidden  splendour  of  old  imagination  ;  and  showing 
us  that  the  forms  of  gods  and  angels  which  appeared  in  fancy  to 
thej>rophets  and  saints  of  antiquity,  were  indeed  more  natural 
and  beautiful  than  the  black  and  red  shadows  on  a  Greek  vase, 
or  the  dogmatic  outlines  of  a  Byzantine  fresco. 

It  should  be  a  ground  of  just  pride  to  all  of  us  here  in  Oxford, 
that  out  of  this  University  came  the  painter  whose  indefatigable 
scholarship  and  exhaustless  fancy  have  together  fitted  him  for  this 
task,  in  a  degree  far  distinguishing  him  above  all  contemporary 
European  designers.  It  is  impossible  for  the  general  public  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  careful  and  investigatory  reading,  and  the  fine 
tact  of  literary  discrimination,  which  are  signified  by  the  com- 
mand now  possessed  by  Mi*.  Burne-Jcnes  over  the  entire  range 
both  of  Xorthern  and  Greek  mythology,  or  the  tenderness  at 
once,  and  largeness,  of  sympathy  which  have  enabled  him  to 
harmonize  these  with  the  loveliest  traditions  of  Christian  legend. 
Hitherto,  there  has  been  adversity  between  the  schools  of  classic 
and  Christian  art,  only  in  part  conquered  by  the  most  liberal- 
minded  of  artists  and  poets  :  Xicholas  of  Pisa  accepts  indeed  the 
technical  aid  of  antiquity,  but  with  much  loss  to  his  Christian 
sentiment ;  Dante  uses  the  imagery  of  iEschylus  for  the  more 
terrible  picturing  of  the  Hell  to  which,  in  common  with  the 
theologians  of  his  age,  he  condemned  his  instructor  ;  but  while 
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Minos  and  the  Furies  are  represented  by  him. as  still  existent  in 
Hades,  there  is  no  place  in  Paradise  for  Diana  or  Athena.  Con- 
trariwise, the  later  revival  of  the  legends,  of  antiquity  meant 
scorn  of  those  of  Christendom.  It  is  but  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
value  of  the  latter  was  again  perceived  and  represented  to  us  by 
Lord  Lindsay  :  and  it  is  only  within  the  time  which  may  be 
looked  back  to  by  the  greater  number  even  of  my  younger  audi- 
tors, that  the  transition  of  Athenian  mythology,  through  By- 
zantine, into  Christian,  has  been  first  felt,  and  then  traced  and 
proved,  by  the  penetrative  scholarship  of  the  men  belonging  to 
this  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  chiefly  Mr.  Burne- Jones  and  Mr. 
William  Morris, — noble  collaborateurs,  of  whom,  may  I  be  for- 
given, in  passing,  for  betraying  to  you  a  pretty  little  sacredness 
of  their  private  life — that  they  solemnly  and  jovially  have  break- 
fasted together  every  Sunday,  for  many  and  many  a  year. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  am  able  with  security  to  allege  to  you  the 
peculiar  function  of  this  greatly  gifted  and  highly  trained  En- 
glish painter ;  and  with  security  also,  the  function  of  any  noble 
myth,  in  the  teaching,  even  of  this  practical  and  positive  British 
race.  But  now,  when  for  purposes  of  direct  criticism  I  proceed 
to  ask  farther  in  what  manner  or  with  what  precision  of  art  any 
given  myth  should  be  presented — instantly  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  a  group  of  questions  and  difficulties  which  I  feel  to  be 
quite  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  this  Professorship.  So  long  as 
we  have  only  to  deal  with  living  creatures,  or  solid  substances,  I 
am  able  to  tell  you — and  to  show — that  they  are  to  be  painted 
under  certain  optical  laws  which  prevail  in  our  present  atmos- 
phere ;  and  with  due  respect  to  laws  of  gravity  and  movement 
which  cannot  be  evaded  in  our  terrestrial  constitution.  But 
when  we  have  only  an  idea  to  paint,  or  a  symbol,  I  do  not  feel 
authorized  to  insist  any  longer  upon  these  vulgar  appearances, 
or  mortal  and  temporal  limitations.  I  cannot  arrogantly  or  de- 
monstratively define  to  you  how  the  light  should  fall  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  nose  of  a  Day  of  Creation  ;  nor  obstinately  demand 
botanical  accuracy  in  the  graining  of  the  wood  employed  for  the 
spokes  of  a  Wheel  of  Fortune.  Indeed,  so  far  from  feeling  justi- 
fied in  any  such  vexatious  and  vulgar  requirements,  I  am  under 
an  instinctive  impression  that  some  kind  of  strangeness  or  quaint- 
ness,  or  even  violation  of  probability,  would  be  not  merely  ad- 
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niissible,  but  even  desirable,  in  the  delineation  of  a  figure  in- 
tended neither  to  represent  a  body,  nor  a  spirit,  neither  an  ani- 
mal, nor  a  vegetable,  but  only  an  idea,  or  an  aphorism.  Let  me, 
however,  before  venturing  one  step  forward  amidst  the  insecure 
snows  and  cloudy  wreaths  of  the  Imagination,  secure  your  con- 
fidence in  my  guidance,  so  far  as  I  may  gain  it  by  the  assertion 
of  one  general  rule  of  proper  safeguard  ;  that  no  mystery  or 
majesty  of  intention  can  be  alleged  by  a  painter  to  justify  him 
in  careless  or  erroneous  drawing  of  any  object — so  far  as  he 
chooses  to  represent  it  at  all.  The  more  license  we  grant  to 
the  audacity  of  his  conception,  the  more  careful  he  should  be 
to  give  us  no  causeless  ground  of  complaint  of  offence  :  while,  in 
the  degree  of  importance  and  didactic  value  which  he  attaches  to 
his  parable,  will  be  the  strictness  of  his  duty  to  allow  no  faults, 
by  any  care  avoidable,  to  disturb  the  spectator's  attention,  or  pro- 
voke his  criticism. 

I  cannot  but  to  this  day  remember,  partly  with  amusement, 
partly  in  vexed  humiliation,  the  simplicity  with  which  I  brought 
out,  one  evening  when  the  sculptor  Marochetti  was  dining  with 
us  at  Denmark  Hill,  some  of  'the  then  but  little  known  draw- 
ing's of  Eossetti,  for  his.  instruction  in  the  beauties  of  Pre- 
Eaphaelitism. 

You  may  see  with  the  slightest  glance  at  the  statue  of  Cceur 
de  Lion,  (the  only  really  interesting  piece  of  historical  sculpture 
we  have  hitherto  given  to  our  City  populace),  that  Marochetti 
was  not  only  trained  to  perfectness  of  knowledge  and  perception 
in  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  but  had  also  peculiar  delight 
in  the  harmonies  of  line  wrhich  express  its  easy  and  powerful 
motion.  Knowing  a  little  more  both  of  men  and  things  now, 
than  I  did  on  the  evening  in  question,  I  too  clearly  apprehend 
that  the  violently  variegated  segments  and  angular  anatomies  of 
Sir  Lancelot  at  the  grave  of  King  Arthur  must  have  produced 
on  the  bronze-minded  sculptor  simply  the  effect  of  a  Knave  of 
Clubs  and  Queen  of  Diamonds  ;  and  that  the  Italian  master,  in 
his  polite  confession  of  inability  to  recognize  the  virtues  of  Eos- 
setti, cannot  but  have  greatly  suspected  the  sincerity  of  his  en- 
tertainer, in  the  profession  of  sympathy  with  his  own. 

No  faults,  then,  that  Ave  can  help, — this  we  lay  down  for 
certain  law  to  start  with  ;  therefore,  especially,  no  ignoble 
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faults,  of  mere  measurement,  proportion,  perspective,  and  the 
like,  may  be  allowed  to  art,  which  is  by  claim  learned  and 
magistral  ;  therefore  bound  to  be,  in  terms,  grammatical.  And 
vet  we  are  not  only  to  allow,  but  even  to  accept  gratefully,  any 
hind  of  strangeness  and  deliberate  difference  from  merely  real- 
istic painting,  which  may  raise  the  work,  not  only  above  vul- 
garity, but  above  incredulity.  For  it  is  Often  by  realizing  it 
most  positively  that  we  shall  render  it  least  credible. 

For  instance,  in  the  prettiest  design  of  the  series,  by  Richter, 
illustrating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I  asked  you  in  my  last 
lecture  to  use  for  household  lessons  ; — that  of  the  mother  giving 
her  young  children  their  dinner  in  the  field  which  their  father 
is  sowing, — one  of  the  pieces  of  the  enclosing  arabesque  repre- 
sents a  little  winged  cherub  emergent  from  a  flower,  holding  out 
a  pitcher  to  a  bee,  who  stoops  to  drink.  The  species  of  bee  is 
not  scientifically  determinable  ;  the  wings  of  the  tiny  servitor 
terminate  rather  in  petals  than  plumes  ;  and  the  unpretentious 
jug  suggests  nothing  of  the  clay  of  Dresden,  Sevres,  or  Chelsea. 
You  would  not,  I  think,  find  your  children  understand  the  les- 
son in  divinity  better,  or  believe  it  more  frankly,  if  the  hymen- 
opterous  insect  were  painted  so  accurately  that,  (to  use  the  old 
method  of  eulogium  on  painting,)  you  could  hear  it  buzz  ;  and 
the  cherub  completed  into  the  living  likeness  of  a  little  boy  with 
blue  eyes  and  red  cheeks,  but  of  the  size  of  a  humming-bird. 
In  this  and  in  myriads  of  similar  cases,  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
from  an  outline  what  a  finished  picture  would  only  provoke  us 
to  deny  in  contempt. 

Again,  in  my  opening  lecture  on  Light  and  Shade,  the  sixth 
of  those  given  in  the  year  1870,  I  traced  in  some  completeness 
the  range  of  ideas  which  a  Greek-  vase-painter  was  in  the  habit 
of  conveying  by  the  mere,  opposition  of  dark  and  light  in  the 
figures  and  background,  with  the  occasional  use  of  a  modifying 
purple.  It  has  always  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the 
Greeks  rested  in  colours  so  severe,  and  I  have  in  several  places 
formerly  ventured  to  state  my  conviction  that  their  sense  of 
colour  was  inferior  to  that  of  other  races.  Nevertheless,  you  will 
find  that  the  conceptions  of  moral  and  physical  truth  which 
they  were  able  with  these  narrow  means  to  convey,  are  far  loftier 
than  the  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  iridescent  deli- 
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cacy  of  Chinese  design,  or  the  literally  imitative  dexterities  of 
Japan. 

Now,  in  both  these  methods,  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  developed 
their  applicable  powers  to  their  highest  extent.  His  outline  is 
the  purest  and  quietest  that  is  possible  to  the  pencil ;  nearly  all 
other  masters  accentuate  falsely,  or  in  some  places,  as  Kichter, 
add  shadows  which  are  more  or  less  conventional.  But  an  out- 
line by  Burne-Jones  is  as  pure  as  the  lines  of  engraving  on  an 
Etruscan  mirror  ;  and  I  placed  the  series  of  drawings  from  the 
story  of  Psyche  in  your  school  as  faultlessly  exemplary  in  this- 
kind.  Whether  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  your  taste,  they  are 
entirely  masterful  *  and  it  is  only  by  trying  to  copy  these  or 
other  such  outlines,  that  you  will  fully  feel  the  grandeur  of 
action  in  the  moving  hand,  tranquil  and  swift  as  a  hawk's  flight, 
and  never  allowing  a  vulgar  tremor,  or  a  momentary  impulse,  to 
impair  its  precision,  or  disturb  its  serenity. 

Again,  though  Mr.  Jones  has  a  sense  of  colour,  in  its  kind, 
perfect,  he  is  essentially  a  chiaroscurist.  Diametrically  opposed 
to  Kossetti,  who  could  conceive  in  colour  only,  he  prefers  sub- 
jects which  can  be  divested  of  superficial  attractiveness,  appeal 
first  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  ;  and  convey  their  lesson 
either  through  intricacies  of  delicate  line,  or  in  the  dimness  or 
coruscation  of  ominous  light. 

The  heads  of  Medea  and  of  Danae,  which  I  placed  in  your 
schools  long  ago,  are  representative  of  all  that  you  need  aim  at 
in  chiaroscuro  ;  and  lately^  third  type  of  his  best  work,  in  sub- 
dued pencil  light  and  shade,  has  been  placed  within  your  reach 
in  Dr.  Acland's  drawing-room, — the  portrait  of  Miss  Gladstone, 
in  which  you  will  see  the  painter's  best  powers  stimulated  to 
their  utmost,  and  reaching  a  serene  depth  of  expression  unat- 
tainable by  photography,  and  nearly  certain  to  be  lost  in  finished 
painting. 

For  there  is  this  perpetually  increasing  difficulty  towards  the 
completion  of  any  work,  that  the  added  forces  of  colour  destroy 
the  value  of  the  pale  and  subtle  tints  or  shades  which  give  the 
nobleness  to  expression  ;  so  that  the  most  powerful  masters  in 
oil  painting  rarely  aim  at  expression,  but  only  at  general  char- 
acter— and  I  believe  the  great  artist  whose  name  I  have  associated 
with  that  ei' -Burne-Jones  as  representing  the  mythic  schools,  Mr. 
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G.  F.  Watts,  has  been  partly  restrained,  and  partly  oppressed  by 
the  very  earnestness  and  extent  of  the  study  through  which  he  has 
sought  to  make  his  work  on  all  sides  perfect.  His  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  highest  examples  of  Greek  art  in  form,  and  his 
sensitiveness  to  the  qualities  at  once  of  tenderness  and  breadth 
in  pencil  and  chalk  drawing,  have  virtually  ranked  him  among 
the  painters  of  the  great  Athenian  days,  of  whom,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Laws,  Plato  wrote  : — "You  know  how  the  anciently 
accurate  toil  of  a  painter  seems  never  to  reach  a  term  that  satis- 
fies him ;  but  he  must  either  farther  touch,  or  soften  the  touches 
laid  already,  and  never  seems  to  reach  a  point  where  he  has 
not  yet  some  power  to  do  more,  so  as  to  make  the  things  he 
has  drawn  more  beautiful,  and  more  apparent  uaWioo  rs  koci 

(f)aV8pGDT£pa." 

Of  course  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  entering  on  the  description  of  separate  pictures;  but  I 
trust  it  may  be  hereafter  my  privilege  to  carry  you  back  to  the 
beginning  of  English  historical  art,  when  Mr.  Watts  first  showed 
victorious  powers  of  design  in  the4  competition  for  the  frescoes  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament — and  thence  to  trace^for  you,  in  some 
completeness^  the  code  of  mythic  and  heroic  story  which  these 
two  artists,  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  have  gathered,  and 
in  the  most  deep  sense  written,  for  us. 

To-day  I  have  only  brought  with  me  a  few  designs  by  Mr. 
Burne-Jones,  of  a  kind  which  may  be  to  some  extent  well  repre- 
sented in  photograph,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
in  subsequent  lectures.  They  are  not  to  be  copied,  but  delighted 
in,  by  those  of  you  who  care  for  them, — and,  under  Mr.  Fisher's 
care,  I  shall  recommend  them  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  those 
who  do  not.  They  include  the  Days  of  Creation  ;  three  outlines 
from  Solomon's  Song  ;  two  from  the  Eomance  of  the  Rose  ;  the 
great  one  of  Athena  inspiring  Humanity  ;  and  the  story  of  St. 
George  and  Sabra.  They  will  be  placed  in  a  cabinet  in  the  upper 
gallery,  together  with  the  new  series  of  Turner  sketches,  and  will 
by  no  means  be  intruded  on  your  attention,  but  made  easily  ac- 
cessible to  your  wish. 

To  justify  this  monastic  treatment  of  them,  I  must  say  a  few 
words,  in  conclusion,  of  the  dislike  which  these  designs,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  Carpaccio,  excite  in  the  minds  of  most  Eng- 
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lisli  people  of  a  practical  turn.  A  few  words  only,  both  because 
this  lecture  is  already  long  enough,  and  besides,  because  the 
point  in  question  is  an  extremely  curious  one,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  rightly  given  account  of  in  a  concluding  sentence.  The 
point  is,  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  painters,  however  peculiar 
their  manner,  people  either  like  them,  or  pass  them  by  with  a  mer- 
ciful contempt  or  condemnation,  calling  them  stupid,  or  weak,, 
or  foolish,  but  without  any  expression  of  real  disgust  or  dislike. 
But  in  the  case  of  painters  of  the  mythic  schools,  people  either 
greatly  like  them,  or  they  dislike  in  a  sort  of  frightened  and  angry 
way,  as  if  they  had  been  personally  aggrieved.  And  the  persons 
who  feel  this  antipathy  most  strongly,  are  often  extremely  sen- 
sible and  good,  and  of  the  kind  one  is  extremely  unwilling  to 
offend ;  but  either  they  are  not  fond  of  art  at  all,  or  else  they 
admire,  naturally,  pictures  from  real  life  only,  such  as,  to  name 
an  extremely  characteristic  example,  those  of  the  (I  believe,  Ba- 
varian) painter  Vautier,  of  whom  I  shall  have  much,  in  another 
place,  to  say  in  praise,  but  of  whom,  with  the  total  school  he 
leads,  I  must  peremptorily  assure  my  hearers  that  their  manner 
of  painting  is  merely  part  of  our  general  modern  system  of  scien- 
tific illustration  aided  by  photography,  and  has  no  claim  to  rank 
with  works  of  creative  art  at  all  ;  and  farther,  that  it  is  essen- 
tially illiterate,  and  can  teach  you  nothing  but  what  you  can 
easily  see  without  the  painter's  trouble.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a 
very  charming  little  picture  of  a  school  girl  going  to  her  class, 
and  telling  her  doll  to  be  good  till  she  comes  back  ;  you  like  it, 
and  ought  to  like  it,  because  you  see  the  same  kind  of  incident 
in  your  own  children  every  day ;  but  I  should  say,  on  the  whole, 
you  had  better  look  at  the  real  children  than  the  picture. 
Whereas,  you  can't  every  day  at  home  see  the  goddess  Athena 
telling  you  yourselves  to  be  good, —and  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
altogether  like  to,  if  you  could. 

Without  venturing  on  the  rudeness  of  hinting  that  any  such 
feeling  underlies  the  English  dislike  for  didactic  art,  I  will  pray 
you  at  once  to  check  the  habit  of  carelessly  blaming  the  things 
that  repel  you  in  early  or  existing  religious  artists,  and  to  observe, 
for  the  sum  of  what  is  to  be  noted  respecting  the  four  of  whom 
I  have  thus  far  ventured  to  speak— Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Watts,  that  they  are  in  the  most  solemn  sense, 
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Hero-worshippers ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  their  faults  or 
shortcomings,  their  aim  has  always  been  the  brightest  and  the 
noblest  possible.  The  more  you  can  admire  them,  and  the 
longer  you  read,  the  more  your  minds  and  hearts  will  be  filled 
with  the  best  knowledge  accessible  in  history,  and  the  loftiest 
associations  conveyable  by  the  passionate  and  reverent  skill,  of 
which  I  have  told  you  in  the  '  Laws  of  Fesole,'  that  "  All  great 
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